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ARMY REORGANIZATION IN THE SIXTY-FOURTH 

CONGRESS J 

CHARLES BENNETT SMITH 
Member of Congress, Forty-first District, New York 

IN taking up the subject of national defense, the present 
Congress was confronted by a new and extraordinary 
situation. In former years, little public interest was 
manifested in the size or composition of the regular army, and 
the major part of the home influence exerted on the House and 
Senate was in favor of small appropriations. The conceded 
helplessness of the United States in a military way was made 
evident by the lessons of the European war, and was empha- 
sized by the spectacle presented on the Mexican border, when 
the President was obliged to appeal to Congress for an emerg- 
ency increase of 20,000 regulars to repel an invasion of Mexican 
bandits. 

A propaganda, part of which, unquestionably, was instituted 
by patriotic and sincere men, and part of which was brought 
about by not altogether disinterested or unselfish individuals, 
flooded Congress with letters, telegrams, petitions and resolu- 
tions demanding a larger regular army and a reserve force cap- 
able of meeting every demand for national defense. The com- 
mittee on military affairs of the House held hearings for several 
weeks, listening patiently and intently to members of the 
General Staff, officers from the War College, representatives of 
the National Guard, and citizen experts who volunteered infor- 
mation as to the composition of an American army adequate to 
our present needs. In reporting a bill, the Committee recom- 
mended a standing army of 140,000 men, with a plan for 
federalizing the state militia so that the state troops would 
antomatically join the United States forces on the call of the 

1 An address delivered at the afternoon meeting of the Academy of Political 
Science, May 18, 1916. 
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President. It may be explained that the army, at the time the 
expeditionary force went to Mexico, was distributed as follows : 
Panama Canal Zone, 7300 men; Philippine Islands, 13,000; 
Hawaii, 9000; Porto Rico, 800; China and Alaska, about 800 
men, which total, deducted from the total force of 86,500 
troops, left in all, in the United States, approximately 55,000 
men. Among the reasons given by the Committee for refusing 
to favor a larger army were these : 

General Scott, Chief of Staff, gave testimony to the Com- 
mittee that in time of peace a regular force of 135,000 men 
would be adequate to our requirements. That does not mean 
that General Scott favored a maximum of 135,000 men. His 
statement, however, was used as an argument for a small army. 

The contention was further made that a regular army must 
of necessity be a mere nucleus to a war footing, and that the 
important feature of our national defense must be in our re- 
serve force. 

The committee rejected the recommendation of Secretary 
Garrison for a volunteer or " continental army," which would 
be recruited under the direction of the war department and 
would be trained in summer camps by officers of the regular 
army. Those who favored the Continental plan were of the 
opinion that a competent reserve force of 400,000 to 500,000 
men could be trained in a brief period and at a comparatively 
small expense, and that the men so recruited as reserves would 
belong to the best class of our American citizens. They would 
come from industrial and commercial life and from the pro- 
fessions, and the enlistments would be solely for the highest 
and most patriotic of reasons. 

The committee, however, took the position that the number 
of volunteers would be numerous and the plan undoubtedly 
successful in times of national excitement like that now prevail- 
ing, as an effect of the European war or because of our present 
or prospective differences in Mexico. It was the belief, how- 
ever, that in ordinary times and in the absence of this unusual 
state of mind, interest in military activities would pall and the 
continental force would dwindle to nothingness. 

Further objection was made to an army of more than 140,- 
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ooo men by citing the attitude of former presidents of the 
United States. James Madison for example, speaking on the 
constitution said : " As the greatest danger is that of disunion 
of the states, it is necessary to guard against it by sufficient 
powers to the common government; and, as the greatest danger 
to liberty is from large standing armies, it is best to prevent 
them by an effectual provision for a good militia." 

President Washington spoke as follows, in his farewell ad- 
dress : " We will avoid the necessity of those overgrown military 
establishments which, under any form of government, are in- 
auspicious to liberty and which are to be regarded as particularly 
hostile to republican liberty." 

In 1812 John Adams expressed himself as to the policies of 
the United States as follows : " The danger of our government 
is that the General will be a man of more popularity than the 
President and the army possess more powers than Congress. 
The people should be apprised of this and guard themselves 
against it. Nothing is more essential than to hold the civil 
authority decidedly superior to the military power." 

In 1835, Andrew Jackson referred to the subject in this 
language : 

A large standing military force is not consonant to the spirit of our 
institutions nor to the feelings of our countrymen, and the lessons of 
former days and those also of our own times show the danger as well 
as the enormous expense of these permanent and extensive military 
organizations. 

Other executives referred to the subject, but most of them 
in recent years dwelt on the importance of strengthening the 
militia rather than on the desirability of increasing or dimin- 
ishing the regular army. 

The argument was reiterated that the policy of the country 
had been consistently against a great military establishment, 
and that grave danger would arise from any change in this 
traditional national principle. 

When the bill came before the House, the ranking republi- 
can member of the military committee, Mr. Kahn of California, 
offered an amendment to increase the size of the standing army 
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from 140,000 to 220,000 men. This amendment was defeated 
by a meager majority and the bill itself was adopted with the 
provision for 140,000 men as the peace basis of the regular 
army. 

It is interesting to analyze the vote on the Kahn amendment,, 
because it illustrated the difference in sentiment in various 
sections of the country and explains a phase of the prepared- 
ness fight in Congress which cannot be understood fully by 
those unfamiliar with the sectional viewpoint. The delegations 
from Connecticut, Delaware, Massachusetts, New Hampshire > 
New Jersey and Vermont voted solidly in favor of the Kahn 
amendment providing for an army of 220,000 men. Only two 
members from New York State against the amendment, those 
being the Socialist, Mr. London of New York City, and Mr. 
Fitzgerald of Brooklyn. Five members from Pennsylvania 
voted against the Kahn amendment. 

Among the states whose delegations voted against the Kahn 
amendment were these : Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, nine out 
thirteen in Indiana, Kansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Montana, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas and Virginia. 

The vote was not divided on party lines but the tendency 
was evident on the democratic side to support the committee 
and a smaller army. 

Democrats from the New England states, however, voted 
solidly against the Committee and for a larger army, while the 
sentiment of members in the south and the central western 
states was, generally speaking, against any large preparedness 
program. It is probably true that members from these sections 
actually represented the sentiment of their districts in voting 
against the Kahn proposition. To use their own expressions, 
they refused to be stampeded into revolutionizing an American 
policy because a few persons on the Atlantic coast were afraid 
that a hostile fleet would arrive some morning and destroy 
property and lives along the eastern border. They pretended 
to believe that the demand for preparedness was promoted and 
accelerated by the munitions manufacturers. 

In the Senate, the Chamberlain bill was under consideration 
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after the Hay bill had been disposed of in the House. The 
demand for a larger army and for a more definite plan for a 
reserve force had reached the interior, and this influence was 
felt in the final vote on the Senate bill. The House had voted 
down a provision for 220,000 men, yet the Senate inserted by 
a substantial majority a provision for 250,000. The Senate 
also included a provision, known as Section No. 56, providing 
for a volunteer army on a plan somewhat similar to that which 
was recommended by Secretary Garrison and which was re- 
sponsible for the separation of Mr. Garrison from the present 
administration. 

The most radical difference between the Senate and the House 
bills was in the number of regular troops and in the plan for a 
volunteer army instead of the federalization of the state militia. 
The Senate also included an appropriation for a nitrate plant, 
on the theory that we would be helpless for ammunition in the 
event of war if our navy were destroyed and we were unable to 
import nitrate for munition purposes. 

A provision which was almost identical in the Senate and 
House bills, and which did not attract the attention it deserved, 
was one which Mr. Gard of Ohio presented. It provides an 
extensive and comprehensive plan for the training of college 
students to become army officers. The provision was adopted 
by the Senate and House conferees. The Gard provision was 
prepared after much intelligent and arduous labor. The plan 
involves the assignment of army instructors to colleges where 
at least one hundred students will agree to train, with a view to 
becoming officers. The War department will provide a sufficient 
quota of instructors to meet every demand and it is estimated, on 
the assurance of college and army authorities that at the end of 
ten years not less than 50,000 well-trained men, capable of acting 
as officers of the army, will be turned out by these colleges. 

An allowance will be made to the students themselves for 
certain work they perform, and while the allowance is not large, 
it will be an additional inducement to students to place them- 
selves under the direction of army instructors. As the training 
continues, the number of students will increase, and while the 
plan may not meet fully the expectations of those who projected 
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it, and may fall short of meeting the country's requirements for 
officers in the event of war, it cannot fail to be of the greatest 
importance as a plan for reserve officers, an arm of the service 
which is now greatly lacking in actual and reserve efficiency. 

When the Senate and the House bills were passed, the con- 
ferees of the two Houses could not agree and returned to their 
respective bodies. 

The conferees had difficulty in agreeing on a bill but finally 
adopted a compromise plan, providing for an army of a strength 
outlined in this language : 

The total enlisted force of the line of the regular army, excluding 
the Philippine scouts and the enlisted men of the quartermaster corps, 
of the medical corps, and of the signal corps, and the unassigned 
recruits, shall not at any one time, except in the event of actual or 
threatened war or similar emergency in which the public safety demands 
it, exceed 175,000 men. 

The proposed army is to be raised in five annual increments 
and will not reach a maximum strength until the end of five 
years. It is estimated that about 12,000 men will be added 
annually to the regular establishment, so that this country will 
have at the end of one year approximately 120,000 men. The 
increase does not involve a change in the traditional policy for 
a small standing army, and, considering the enormous increase 
in population, the demand for the assignment of soldiers to 
Panama, the Philippines, and elsewhere, it may be truthfully 
said that the provision for the standing army is as conservative 
as any ever enacted into law since the Union of States organized 
a central government. 

It may be argued that when the five years have elapsed and 
the army is up to its full strength, we will have a force of 
acknowledged and for the United States of unprecedented 
numbers. 

Permit me, while we are considering the figures as to the 
Hay-Chamberlain bill, to draw attention to the recommenda- 
tion of the War College as to the men actually and urgently 
needed to safeguard the country against attack. The War 
College recommendation is incidental to an investigation con- 
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ducted at the request of the Secretary of War and Chief of 
Staff and was submitted in September, 191 5. I quote from the 
official report of the War College division as to the country's 
requirements : 

WAR COLLEGE ESTIMATES 
Combining all previous estimates of Coast Artillery and mobile troops required for 
service in over-sea garrisons and at home, the following tabular statement of the re- 
quired strength of the Regular Army in units appropriate to each arm, results, viz: 



Localities 


Infantry 
regiments 

9 
9 
9 
1 


Cavalry 
regiments 


Field 
Artillery 
regiments 


Coast 
Artillery 

com- 
panies 

26 

14 
21 


Engineer 
battalions 


Signal l 

Corps 

battalions 


Oahu 


3 
1 
1 


3 
2 
1 


2 
2 


1 










Porto Rico 


1 
9 
9 
9 
9 














3 
4 
4 
3 
6 


ZX 
ZX 
ZX 
Z% 
1 




*A 

*A 

*A 

*A 

A 


iX 
*X 


North Atlantic States.... 
Middle West 












228 
















65 


25 


21 


289 


isA 


IO 3 



1 Includes aero squadrons. 

'Nine regiments Infantry, 2 regiments Field Artillery, 2 battalions Engineers. 
Filipinos to be added, 21,000 officers and men. 

3 This estimate can only be verified by an inspection of all the harbors in question, 
for which inspection there has not been sufficient time since this estimate was received. 

These figures may be summarized as follows : 
Oversea : 

Mobile (combatant) 74,500 

Coast Artillery Corps 7>500 



■ 82,000 



In United States : 

Mobile (combatant) 121,000 

Coast Artillery Corps 27,000 



Total : 



148,000 



Mobile (combatant) 195,500 

Coast Artillery Corps 34,500 



230,000 

To this total should be added officers and men for the Sanitary, Quartermaster, 
Ordnance Departments, etc., appropriate to a force of this strength, amounting ap- 
proximately to 30,000 officers and men. Including Philippine Scouts, 21,000, the 
grand total becomes 281,000. 
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The wide discrepancy between the regular army as provided 
for in the bill and the recommendation of the War College, 
furnishes its own comment as to whether the needs of na- 
tional defense are met in the military program as adopted by 
Congress. 

The contention is made that wars are not fought by the 
regular army but by the reserve forces. The provisions of the 
compromise bill in this direction are therefore of vital import- 
ance. The volunteer or continental army plan was rejected 
by the House after it had been adopted by the Senate. The 
main reliance, in the final draft, is placed on the National Guard. 
The Guard is federalized, and compensation for officers and 
men is provided so that encouragement to enlistment and for 
energetic effort on the part of the officers is not lacking. It is 
estimated that the membership of the Guard is now about 
150,000 men. 

The advocates of the plan to use the state militia as the aux- 
iliary or emergency army expect an increase in membership 
until 400,000 to 500,000 men will be enlisted and trained, ready 
to join in the patriotic duty of protecting the country in time 
of stress. I have no means of knowing whether the expecta- 
tions of these optimists will be realized or whether the federali- 
zation of the state militia will work a magic influence in inducing 
young men to join the Guard. That is a situation which must 
wait upon the experiment. 

In the meantime, however, it will have to be acknowledged 
that the reserve of the nation will be virtually nil and that our 
chief dependence in any present controversy must be on moral 
suasion, unless the offending or contending power shall have 
the courtesy to consent to await our convenience in training an 
adequate army. 

The National Guard has been assigned a great honor and a 
tremendous responsibility. Constant and rigid training will be 
required to reach the standard of the new reserve regulations. 
Time alone will decide the wisdom of treating the state militia 
as an arm of the federal force instead of a state organization 
with state duties and obligations. 

The statement is frequently heard that the country will de- 
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velop a large reserve force under the plan of enlistment pro- 
vided in the army bill. The enlistment contemplates a service 
of three years with the colors and four years in the reserve. 
The fact cannot be overlooked in this connection that with the 
meager standing army maintained by the United States and the 
recurring expiration of reserve enlistments the reserve will 
never reach a size or importance worthy of great national 
dependence in case of war. 

In conclusion I desire to express myself emphatically against 
any plan or principle which would develop a military atmos- 
phere in the United States. More dangerous, however, than 
this undoubted evil is the policy of a truly great nation trying 
to retain governmental standards for 100,000,000 persons solely 
because these standards and policies, through a kind Providence, 
met the demands of a group of States with 3,000,000 souls. 

This country is not yet aroused to its urgent requirements. 
Congress is awaiting the word from " back home " as to how 
much preparedness is actually desired. We have a form of 
government necessarily unwieldy, where one section cannot 
dominate the sentiment of another. To my mind, we are 
inviting calamity by delaying the plan of genuine preparedness. 
And yet, according to the viewpoint of many intelligent and 
patriotic members of Congress, I am influenced in my judg- 
ment by the " hysteria" which has visited a part of the country 
but has left a large part distractingly calm and unmoved. 

The work of education must go forward until the whole 
nation shall realize that our security should not be left to un- 
certainty or chance. Our liberty must be safeguarded beyond 
a question of doubt in the minds of our own people and with 
convincing definiteness among those nations who may be 
envious of our freedom or covetous of our possessions. 
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